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ARTISTS' VIEWS ON WOMAN'S DRESS. 




V. 

MERICAN women have the 
instinct of dress, and what 
they, lack, Mr. Bruce Crane 
says, is courage to assert 
their individuality. As so- 
ciety grows older it becomes 
more and more a back- 
ground against which the 
individual is lost unless 
brought into marked relief. 
Special women have special resources at their com- 
mand in different gifts and accomplishments. These 
must always be few, but dress is every woman's re- 
source. Women seek variety, but it is variety within 
the limits prescribed by the dressmaker, who under- 
stands dress as a means of personal expression as little 
as she does Choctaw. Every woman, if she would rely 
on her own understanding of herself, would dress better 
by dictating to her dressmaker than by having her 
dress prescribed by a person who, no matter how often 
she goes to Paris and returns with new styles, looks 
upon dress as a thing apart from the wearer. Sanc- 
tioned by fashion women will do all sorts of things. 
Few women, two years ago, would have adorned them- 
selves with sunflowers. On some women they are cer- 
tainly effective, but they have become meaningless, for 
every woman wants one. 

One of the results of women's taking the matter in 
their own hands would be the wider choice they would 
have in materials. Some of the most beautiful stuffs 
for dress, both in color and in texture, are not found in 
the shops which ladies most frequent. Some of these 
are upholstery goods, and that fact would bar them to 
most women. Nothing finer in tone has been found 
than some of the Morris fabrics. In the thinner tapes- 
tries there are designs and colors that would be un- 
equalled in dresses. All that is necessary is for a wom- 
an to have the courage to take a good thing when- 
ever or wherever she sees it. 

Of all materials, however, for dresses, Mr. Crane pre- 
fers the Japanese stuffs. Aside from their color, which 
is always good, there is a quality in their texture 
which gives the most beautiful folds ; at the same time 
the fabrics are so light that any quantity of the stuff 
can be used, and the beauty of its folds be secured to 
any extent. Like the Romans of whom Mr. Millet 
tells us, to whom the folds of the toga were so dear, 
Mr. Crane seems to find in them the great charm of 
woman's dress. He refers to the painting by Mr. 
Hennessy in last year's exhibition of the Academy of 
Design. In this a lady in a pink dress with a Watteau 
train vied with the splendor of a peacock with extended 
tail. But the Watteau, unlike most of its kind, which 
are made of heavy rich materials and somewhat scant, 
was of some light stuff and fell in a number of light 
graceful folds. The charm of such a train is in the 
gentle, tremulous motion of the whole mass, which ac- 
cords with the movement of the figure, instead of lying 
in rigid folds as do heavier materials. This same 
effect is easily obtained in Japanese silks. 

Mr. Crane showed a design for a dress intended for 
a California lady. The material is a grayish blue Jap- 
anese silk. For this there is a design of apple sprays 
in blossom, which extends up the front and over the 
shoulders and down the back, the design finally losing 
itself in a few spots of color in the train, and being 
most luxuriant in the front widths, and about the 
pocket. The treatment is of course merely decorative. 
The painting is in oils, and to guard against their un- 
pleasant shiny look the paints are left on brown paper 
for half an hour before using in order that the super- 
fluous oil may be absorbed. The tablier is of the 
creamy Japanese silk of which handkerchiefs are made ; 
in fact it is made of these handkerchiefs sewed together 
with the joinings concealed in light folds. The sleeves 
are long and tight, and are laced on top of the arm, with 
blue silk underneath them puffing up through the in- 



terlacings. The back is a Watteau with train, and into 
this has been gathered a quantity of stuff to get the 
number of light folds which Mr. Crane admires. To 
counteract the light weight of the material and keep it 
just in place a method which the Japanese themselves 
make use of is resorted to. Into a long strip of blue silk 
of which the two edges have been sewed together is 
poured enough fine white sand to lie loosely but not 
pack, and the strip is then sewed underneath, the edge 
merely showing like a braid. This device does not 
interfere with the play of the folds, but gives the train 
the body it needs. There is some lace on each side of 
the tablier. 

No ornament, Mr. Crane thinks, is more abused than 
the bow. When a dressmaker does not know what 
else to do she puts a bow on. In truth, the artist says, 
ribbons require the most delicate management not to 
appear intrusive and break up a color disagreeably. 
The only excuse for a ribbon as an ornament is when 
it makes the pretence of tying. In a child's dress com- 
posed by him the back is of two distinct pieces. These 
are united on the waist, where the folds are confined by 
bows of ribbon scarcely varying from the tone of the 
dress, and to render their necessity the more apparent, a 
strip of silk between the two pieces shows underneath. 

In speaking, of color Mr. Crane advises always the 
use of uncertain tints, that is to say, of those that re- 
quire two or three words to give an idea of them. The 
charm of such color lies in the shadows of the folds 
that the different hues give forth. This was seen in 
the Hennessy dress, in whose shadows appeared pur- 
ples and greens. In different stuffs for upholstery pur- 
poses and in the best wall papers are found the most 
beautiful colors for the purposes of dress. An artist 
knows that to get these tints a number of different col- 
ors are required, and that in the shadows these will all 
one way or another be felt. Another advantage in the 
use of indefinite tints is that so many more colors can 
be worn. Carefully chosen at least five colors can 
mingle in one garment harmoniously, when two posi- 
tive colors would fairly put out the eyes. This 
was broadly shown in the first " Patience" com- 
pany, whose dresses were carefully selected from Mor- 
ris tints, and every one appreciated the harmonious 
and quiet grouping of colors. But in succeeding 
troupes the same skill in the choice of colors was not 
shown, although they attempted what are popularly 
known as "artistic colors." The result was that on 
the stage the colors " swore" at one another, and the 
lovely harmony intended was not harmony but the 
reverse. 

Quiet color is always most effective. Brilliant colors 
at once attract the eye but as soon exhaust it. Quiet 
color, however, is not to be understood as dark color. 
Gray is a quiet color and also a light color. What is 
known as white, Mr. Crane would make over to babies 
to wear with armlets and other baby paraphernalia. 
The usual white muslin, organdie, Victoria lawn, nain- 
sook and their kind are not for women. Such whites 
are too cold in shadow and in sunshine are too glaring. 
The only whites that should be worn are the cream 
whites, which do not appear in the ordinary styles of 
white goods worn. Such ordinary whites are never 
made by the subtle Japanese. 

There is another aspect of the case which, in view of 
the summer now at hand, should be taken into consid- 
eration. That is the relation of dress to the land- 
scape. A fine respect paid to earth, air, and sky is 
repaid in turn to the individual. No better background 
is offered to women than the beach, where the large 
lines and broad tints of sand and sea only bring her 
figure into stronger relief. It remains to a woman to 
throw herself like a blot of color into the scene or to 
make a part of the whole. Mr, Crane prefers the lat- 
ter, and to see the figure go into the sand. He would 
banish black dresses from the beach, and other hard 
colors. A woman may choose between the earth and 
sky ; that is she can wear warm grays, or take her cue 
from the sand dry or lapped by the tide, finding color in 
a red parasol, a red Gainsborough hat, or a Japanese 



parasol ; or, should she prefer the heavens, she may 
wear pale blue and pale indefinite blue greens. This 
is not confining her to monotony, for among the flan- 
nels, nun's veilings, andbesprigged cretonnes and per- 
cales there are a myriad of variations in tint and de- 
sign. For mountain climbing wood-nymphs are most 
appropriately clad in gray with red sashes and belts, in 
which they make with the foliage a picturesque part 
of the scenery. In conclusion Mr. Crane adds as an 
axiom that when a costume is good in color it should 
be simply made ; it is only poor color that should be 
broken up by what may be called the gingerbread of 

flounces and shirrings. 

Mary Gay Humphreys. 



COLOR IN COSTUME. 



Gold may be very sparingly applied to embellish 
costume ; as, indeed, it has been in its day. Nor is 
orange itself amiss, or yellow unbecoming, especially 
in conjunction with black, and used for the adornment 
of brunettes ; although both these colors, in common 
with others which fall within the category of " gaudy" 
ones, should be excluded from mural embellishment. 
Combinations of this kind are suggested by nature her- 
self ; for a ruby will glitter with vermilion in the 
lights, an emerald with light green, and amethyst with 
lilac, and so on. That is to say, although the lighter 
parts would partake of the character of shades rather 
than of hues, yet, were an artist representing them up- 
on canvas, he would render the effect better by laying 
on vermilion and then dragging it with a transparent 
glaze of crimson, and, similarly, by laying on yellow or 
lilac and toning these with a film of Prussian blue, 
than by mixing crimson, pure green, and violet respec- 
tively, with white. 

Gold harmonizes with any color, and next to it in the 
scale comes red. There are very few colors which will 
not bear the application of red ; and, being warm and 
enlivening, none other is so well adapted to cold sea- 
sons of the year. Nor, indeed, is it amiss in summer ; 
for cream and cardinal are an excellent combination. 
A generation ago no one would have dreamt of juxta- 
posing cream with cardinal, since harmony by contrast 
was all that was aimed at. We have now, happily, 
harmony by assimilation. Red, of course, harmonizes 
with olive ; nevertheless, if useo> in quantities, the 
contrast is too violent. Yellow-green harmonizes 
equally ; but then, the harmony being by similarity, 
larger proportions of this color may be used. If the 
dress be of olive-green, let the hat, or the greater por- 
tion thereof — the feather, for instance — be of olive- 
green also ; and if the trimming be of yellow-green, let 
there be a tuft of this color in the hat too, or have the 
feather tipped with yellow-green. Even stockings 
should, as far as practicable, correspond ; black or 
deep red being the best general color. 

For winter wear there is nothing better than navy- 
blue, blue-green, olive, slate, bronze, chocolate, puce, 
deep gray, brown, or black, trimmed with brighter 
colors ; and for summer wear, tints of the same, 
sage-green, ecru, or cream, set off with bands, bows, 
and sashes of darker hue, or positive color. Such com- 
binations as that approved by M. Blanc, namely, 
" blue and green," should be studiously avoided as 
manifesting neither harmony by contrast nor harmony 
by similarity ; and, furthermore, we must subordinate 
every question of sentiment, whether spurious or real, 
to the canons of chromatic disposition. 



A HINT TO LA WN TENNIS PLA YERS. 



Major Walter Wingfield, the inventor of lawn 
tennis, writes : tl I have been playing with a young 
lady, and I have vanquished her. She is younger and 
quicker than I am, and lawn tennis requires these quali- 
fications, not great strength or vast endurance ; so a 
woman can play as well as a man — this one did. How 
then did I win ? Listen, and I will tell you a secret. 
I won the game simply because I was dressed for lawn 
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tennis, and she was not. Now why should this be ? 
When she goes out riding she puts on a riding habit. 
When she, goes to bathe she puts on a bathing dress. 
Why, therefore, when she plays lawn tennis does she 
riot, put on a lawn tennis costume ? Thus I mused ; 
and then, as I leaned back in my easy-chair, 1 think 
what sort of dress she might wear, and a vision of a 
fair form, clad in a tunic of white flannel, with a roll 
collar, a kerchief of cherry silk tied round her throat, 
the loose ends showing from under the white collar, a 
skirt of eighteen inches long, a cherry-colored band 
round her waist, and a pair of continuations of white 
flannel (such as men wear, only looser) floats through 
my brain. It seems a sensible dress and a modest 
dress, that should shock no one. Yet I know women 
are critical about each other's dress. What will they 
say to such a startling innovation as this ? I am ner- 
vous even about making the suggestion, and hopeless 
about its ever being carried out. Be that as it may, 
still if any club will start such a uniform, the lady 
members will reap the greatest comfort and benefit, 
■ and compete with all others on the most advantageous 
terms. After such a dress I have hardly patience to 
name others, but a Norfolk jacket, with a kilt reaching 
half-way down to between the knee and the ankle, and 
with a Tam-o'-Shanter cap on the head, would not be 
bad ; neither would a vivandiere's dress, or a Turkish 
costume, with pajamas, and a top skirt down to the 
knees, be unsuitable. A jersey is a comfortable garment, 
but I don't know how to finish it off below. Will Lady 
Haberton turn her attention to this matter? She will 
never have a better chance of introducing her divided 
skirt than as a lawn tennis dress. At this moment I 
am roused from my reveries by the butler, who himself 
does me the honor to valet me, bringing in my bath 
and my dress clothes. I ask him to wait a moment, 
while I roll up all the clothes I have been playing in — 
a set of flannels, lawn tennis shoes, socks, cap, and my 
belt strapped round — and desire him to kindly take 
them down to the weighing machine in the hall, and 
weigh them. . In a few minutes he returns with the 
weight written down on a piece of paper. I at once 
scribble a note to my late opponent : r 

" ' Dear Miss C. — I have beaten you most unfairly. The 
clothes I was playing in only weigh five pounds and a quarter. 
"Vyhat do yours weigh ? Will you kindly let your maid weigh 
them— everything you had on — and let me know ? 

"' Yours, W. W.' 

" The butler begins to think I am not quite sane, but 
off he goes with the letter, and, when I come down to 
dinner, I am informed that it has been most conscien- 
tiously done, and that it weighs ten pounds and three- 
quarters. I saw the bundle, it was a big one ; but of 
course I was not allowed to investigate its sacred con- 
tents. The dress was a tweed tailor's-made costume. 
It follows that my thirteen stone of flesh, bone, and 
muscle has only to carry five pounds and a quarter, 
while her nine stone is hampered with ten pounds and 
three-quarters. If to-morrow she were to play the 
best man in this house, dressed as I have suggested, 
and if he were handicapped by having a railway rug 
strapped round his waist, tied in at his knees, and 
pinned up coquettishly behind, I should be prepared to 
lay any_ wager that she would win." 

TQofe g on & ?m. 

A magnificent Catherine de Medici dress has lately 
been copied from the painting of that dame by Clouet. 
A train of white satin has large black velvet flowers in 
- relief. The petticoat, stomacher, and ruff are a daz- 
zling mass of jet and steel beads. Upon a blonde 
wearer, the effect of this costume may be imagined. 
The fashion of " picture" dresses is daily increasing, 
and the result is an unparalleled rush upon accessible 
galleries, as well as a profound study of Racinet's 
''Costume Historique," and kindred publications, on 
the part of our aesthetic fair. 
*** 

A DECIDED novelty is twine lace, or " ficelle gui- 
pure," which is now much used in Paris for decorating 
dresses, bonnets and wraps. The color is of course 
that of the twine in its natural tint. Fishing nets are 
used for ornamental drapery for evening dresses, 
though they are far more in place as they may be seen in 
the studio of one of our leading young woman artists — 
hanging in graceful festoons against a wall background 
of yellowish brown, where the soft gray meshes form a 



picturesque bit of decoration. However, if Fashion 
dictates a necklet of rope by the end of another season 
no doubt the fancy will have its followers ! 

* * 
* 

44 Dress of the Period " was recently made the sub- 
ject of a very telling lecture by Mr. Treves, F.R.C.S., 
at the Kensington Town Hall. Upon the platform, 
facing a crowded and distingished audience, the lec- 
turer had grouped a nude Venus of Thorwaldsen, side 
by side with a gown of dead-leaf green, made in the 
latest fashion, and hanging from a pole. A human 
skeleton was flanked by a lay figure with Grecian dra- 
peries of clinging silk. Pinned upon a screen were 
enlarged fashion plates showing off preposterous modes 
of to-day ; views of the female figure with the interior 
organs represented in color both before and after the 
process of tight lacing, and drawings of feet naked and 
shod, perfect and deformed. 

* * 
* 

The lecturer, who is a well-known anatomist and 
practical surgeon, gave an amusing catalogue of the 
vagaries of fashion* First the waist is placed below 
the arm-pits, then it sinks below the hips. The skirt 
is alternately plastered like paper on a wall to the form, 
then it is distended like a balloon. Women gloat over 
a grotesque bonnet or costume as savages do over their 
fetishes. In modern dress, the unequal amount of 
covering bestowed on chest and throat, on the body, 
and on -the hips, may *be geographically divided into 
three zones, " the frigid, the temperate, and the torrid." 
*** 

The idea, seeming to have gained ground of late, 
that tight lacing is abandoned, was rudely dispelled by 
Mr. Treves's quotation from The Lancet of December 
3d, 1881. "Deaths from tight lacing have been of 
frequent occurrence for many years past, and a few 
more or less can make no difference to the fashionable 
world. In the most recent case recorded, a woman 
who died from syncope was found to have so com- 
pressed her body by tight lacing that the stomach was, 
as it were, divided into two portions, one being thrust 
upward so as to hamper the heart, while the other was 
forced downward." 

* a. * 
* 

The lecturer dismissed this branch of his subject by 
the melancholy announcement that he believed tight 
lacing, this favorite bug-bear of doctors, to be a per- 
fectly insurable evil ; and that even if a lecture were 
delivered every day on the subject women would con- 
tinue to tight lace. Much merriment was produced 
among his audience by Mr. Treves's appeal to women 
to sacrifice upon the altar of fashion some less serious 
kind of deformity than that resulting from tight stays ; 
the plastering up, for example, of one eye with an or- 
namental plaster of Japanese design ! 

* * 
* 

A triumph of " aesthetic" dressing at a recent art 
reception in London was the costume worn by a slen- 
der maiden. This semi-Greek, semi-Florentine attire 
is thus described : 

It consisted of pale green serge or light cloth, the bodice cut 
square, fastened at the bust by heavy silver clasps, and bordered 
with a band of stamped velvet of the same shade as the stuff; 
the long skirt was gathered up by two chains of steel, the first 
placed a little below the waist, the lower and larger reached side- 
ways below the knees ; to it was attached a wide square bag or 
pocket of stamped velvet. The sleeves were puffed, and a 
guimpe of plain muslin, edged with a silvei thread, rose from the 
square-cut bodice to the throat. The head-gear suitable to these 
elaborate get-ups is always the most difficult point to settle. In 
this instance it consisted of a small bonnet, or rather cap, of 
brown straw, flattened over the forehead, and tied behind the 
left ear by short brown strings ; through the knot a pearl brooch 
in the form of an arrow was placed. 

* * 
* 

People in London have not yet ceased talking over 
the splendors of Mr. Irving's latest Shakespearean re- 
vival, " Romeo and Juliet," at the Lyceum Theatre. 
The scenery was full of gorgeous effects, and in the 
hands of Alfred Thompson, the costumes, taken from 
the period when Italian life glowed with most vivid color- 
ing, have fairly silenced the critics — dramatic, aesthetic, 
and historic — w r ho stood by, open-mouthed, ready to 
bay upon the rising of the curtain. First to come upon 
the stage was the chorus — a figure suggesting the por- 
traits of Dante — gowned m lustreless green with a hood 
and chaplet. Afterward the curtains drew aside to 
show a vision of fifteenth century Verona nobles and 
burghers, market-folk and citizens. Set off by the 
background of richer stuffs and tints in the other char T 



aclers of this scene, Romeo's doublet of olive and wil- 
low green, green hose, green mantle hemmed with 
gold, and small ruby velvet skull cap were especially 
successful in effect. 

* 
Juliet comes into the loggia of Capulet's house clad 
in a sleeveless gown of cream satin bordered with glis- 
tening white jet and having small puffed undersleeves. 
In her golden hair are real marguerites, with here and 
there a diamond dew-drop. 

* 
At the festa in Capulet's palace hall, a scene of un- 
usual brilliancy is displayed. Torch-light streams over 
groups of revellers so superbly costumed as to call forth 
repeated bursts of applause from the astonished audi- 
lence. There are fair women seated at the tables, in 
lustrous stiff brocades with fans of ostrich feathers, and 
among them and their cavaliers, circles the splendid 
Mercutio in a flowing mantle of rose-scarlet plush, a 
baldric of pink topazes, a doublet with massive gold 
embroideries, and a flat cap of crimson velvet with pale 
red feather. 

* 
Juliet treads a measure in company with youthful 
Paris, and when this is over, the guests seat themselves 
to survey a band of dancers who take the stage, the 
men in Cimabue costumes of white and gold with 
doublet, hose, and hood fastening beneath the chin — 
their partners in white varied with touches of pale rose, 
blue, yellow, and dove color, giving a sort of iridescence 
to the groups. 

* 
As seen next, Juliet is in a quaint brocade of large 
turquoise-blue leaves and flowers upon a dead gold 
ground. The border of this is brown, worked with 
dull gold, as is the narrower border around square-cut 
bodice and flowing sleeves worn over tight undersleeves 
of dull blue silk. The full folds of this stately robe are 
simply held in at the waist by cord and tassel, and 
when Juliet goes to her lover, she throws over it a 
scarf of blue crape embroidered in gold. 

* 
In the daybreak scene, pronounced by the critics to 
be most beautiful of all, light falls through a golden 
lattice work, half screened in foliage and veiled within 
by draperies of yellow damask. The room is hung 
with pale blue with traceries of gold and in the centre 
are a table and stool of rich red velvet. Amid these 
surroundings Juliet clings to her lover. Her attire of 
fine white woolen stuff defines her figure, and over it 
she wears a flowing open robe of white silk with square 
cut elbow sleeves. In this robe her father, mother, 
Paris, and the bridesmaids are presently to find her 

lying in the sleep they take for death. 

* * 
* 

The bride maidens in this scene form an attractive 

group, in gowns of white slashed with pale blue, with 

pouches of the same, each holding in her hand the 

green branch of agnus castus. Lady Capulet is in 

purple and silver, and Paris in his wedding garb of white 

and gold. Taken all in all no richer study in color has 

been seen upon any stage, and the eye is feasted from 

the rising of the curtain until it goes down. 

* * 
* 

One of the unsung sins against one's fellow beings 
in a community is the reckless assumption of recently 
scoured gloves to be worn in a warm and crowded 
room. More than one tale of pathos might be told of 
the sufferer doomed to t£te-a.-te v te in a corner with an 
all-unconscious individual, serene in the possession of 
immaculate gloves, who, perchance, is fond of empha- 
sizing the strong points of his or her oratory by gestic- 
ulation. Yet a few hours of exposure to the open air, 
after receiving them from the scourer, might have taken 
from the luckless gloves their sole reproach ! 

* * 
* 

Where and how arose the extraordinary preference 

among otherwise faultlessly dressed women for gloves 

from which the pristine purity has forever passed away ? 

True, it is impossible to wear new gants de Suede for 

a half-hour without witnessing a sad overclouding of 

their cleanliness, but who has not seen toilets of taste 

and refinement finished by a covering of slender hand 

and shapely wrist that make of them an eyesore. Upon 

remonstrance the wearer has been known to say with a 

wilful laugh, " No, I'll not change them. Rest assured 

that it is quite the * correct thing ' to wear them as they 

are." C. C. H. 



